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LIFE. 





The limit of life is brief; 

‘Tis the red in the red-rose leaf, 
‘Tis the gold in the sunset sky, 
‘Tis the flight of a bird on high. 
Yet we may fill the space 

With such an infinite grace 

That the red will vein all time, 
The gold through the ages shine, 
And the bird fly swift and straight 
To the lilies at God’s own gate. 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 





The English magistrates are playing 
directly into the hands of the “suf- 
fragettes” by imposing savagely severe 
sentences upon them, which public 
sentiment does not sanction. It is 
the general opinion that the two wo- 
men who broke a window should be 
punished, but that it is out of all rea- 
son to sentence women and girls by 
the score to two and three months’ im- 
prisonment, not as political offenders 
but as common criminals, merely for 
making part of a peaceful crowd in 
the street, or at the utmost for calling 
out “Votes for women!” Not only 
William Redmond and the Irish Na- 
tionalists, but members of Parliament 
belonging to all parties are rising in 
the House of Commons and putting 
questions to the Home Secretary on 
the subject; and a bill has been intro- 
duced expressly providing that they 
shall be treated as political offenders 
unless they have committed damage 
to property or serious bodily injury to 
some person. 





Political prisoners are allowed to 
buy their own food, to see their 
friends, to receive letters and papers, 


and to have other privileges. The 
common prisoners are fed so scantily 
that they all lose in weight (Mrs. 


Despard, Gen. French's sister, lost 20 
pounds); the food is of miserable 
quality; they are kept in solitary con- 
finement for 23 hours out of the 24, 
with half an hour for chapel and half 
an hour for walking in the prison 
yard, but without the privilege of 
speaking to each other. They have to 
wear clothing that has heen worn by 
the vilest ¢criminals, and that is given 
out without any regard to the prison- 
ers’ size—small gowns to big women, 
and vice versa. A lady imprisoned 
for her activity as a suffragist was 
given odd shoes, one too large for her 
and the other too small, which lamed 





her feet. They have to eat with a 
wooden spoon which has been used by 
hundreds of prisoners before them; 
their seats are benches with no backs; 
and they can receive letters only once 
a month. When hundreds of women 
are willing and eager to accept such 
hardships for the sake of making a 
protest against disfranchisement, it 
certainly shows that they are very 
much in earnest. 





Ellis Meredith contributes an inter- 
esting article on equal suffrage, in 
Colorado to the August Atlantic. 





At the recent election in Geneva, N. 
Y., to decide whether to spend $130,000 
for a new city hall, the proposal was 
voted down, mainly by the tax-paying 
women. There were 930 ballots cast, 
the largest number ever polled at a 
special election in Geneva. 





The Boston Evening Record says 
that woman suffrage has made no im- 
portant gains in the last five vears. 
Within five years, Finland and Nor- 
way have given women full Parlia- 
mentary suffrage, Denmark has given 
them a vote for all oflicers except 
members of Parliament, Russia has 
given them a proxy vote for members 
of the Douma, and England has made 
them eligible as mayors, aldermen, and 
county and town councillors. Woman 
suffrage never won so large a bunch 
of important victories in five years be- 
fore—besides several smaller gains 
that we have not enumerated here. 





A discreditable uncovering of graft 
is made in the report ot the Finance 
Committee in regard to the work of 
the Boston School House Commission. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
recall the acknowledgment made by 
Mr. A. Lawrence Lewis, in his article 
in the Outlook against woman suffrage 
in Colorado. He said the only State 
department of Colorado which had 
been wholly in the hands of women 
was the department of education, and 
that this was also the only department 
which had been absolutely free from 
all suspicion of graft. 





We owe thanks to the Committee 
for bringing this plundering of the 
public to light; but one of its recom- 
mendations for increased economy de- 
serves unqualified condemnation. This 
is the suggestion that it would be a 
great saving of money if all the 
school-houses did not have to be made 
fireproof throughout. If the mothers 
had a vote on the appropriations, they 
would never consent to an economy. 
that would risk children’s being 
burned alive. 





ANNIE KENNEY IN WALES. 





Miss Annie Kenney, the young mill 
girl whom W. T. Stead compares with 
Joan of Are because of her eloquence 
and earnestness as a leader of the suf- 
frage crusace, is now speaking in 
Wales. Away among the hills, in a 
beautiful little hamlet, with its cot- 
tages and gardens, its chapel, 
school, and its pretty village inn, with 
everything suggestive of peace and 
happiness, and “a haven of rest,” An- 
nie Kenney lately had an experience 
like those of Lucy’ Stone and 
Susan B. Anthony in the early days of 
the suffrage movement here. She 
writes to ‘‘Votes for Women:” 

“Last night I had a rough time. 
The men in this village are all Lib- 
erals. I fought for a hearing, and I 
got it. But they were angry because 
they thought we were injuring the 
Liberal candidate. They threw dirt 
and grass-sods, and an egg came fiy- 
ing and caught me on the sice of the 
face, and broke. In a moment my 
hair and face and white coat were 
stained, and the men howled with 
laughter. I pulled off my coat, dried 
my face, and stood before them and 
told them what I thought about it all. 
I said I could not blame them, because 
they were only following their leacers. 
Their leaders did not throw eggs, but 
they threw women into prison, and 
put them in prison dress; they tried 
to degrade their bodies, and to put 
shame upon them. It was the same 
thing. 

“Their 


ite 
1s 


Liberal leaders talked to 








them of religious freedom; that was 
the cry of this by-election; yet they 
were the first to forget that there was 
within the body of man and woman a 
soul that no rudeness, no ignorance, 
no tyranny, no prison could touch. 
“After the meeting was over I went 
down amongst them. I walked up to 
a group of men who had laughed when 
the egg came, and | said what I felt 
about them. They were full of shame. 


They could not look at me. They 
would have done anything for me 
after that. 


“T went into the inn to ask for food. 
The woman came into the bar. J 
caught one glimpse of her face; it was 
enough to tell me all. Her eyes 
seemed to be pleading for help, her 
face was haggard, and her lips were 
blue with pain. She could scarcely 
speak. She clasped the rail of the 
counter, and said: “I am very ill, very 
ill.” 

“IT longed to stay with her, 
had to go because of al! 
that there was to do. Besides, I could 
not help her. A new life was about to 
enter the world, and the woman had 
to go down the way to death to meet 
it, for are not the gates of death close 
to the gates of birth, of which the 
woman holds the key? 

“As I was going home my driver 
told me all about her. She had al- 
ready seven children. She had all the 
work of the house to do. One man 
had said to me that night: ‘You ought 
to have seven children. It’s all you 
art fit for.’ All you are fit for! The 
greatest thing that can be given or 
suffered or done in the service of hu- 
manity! 

“IT could 


but I 
the work 


not forget that woman. 
All the way home I saw her in the 
small, dark room; the chatter and 
eries of the children in her ears; the 
chink of the glasses as the men came 
in for their beer; the laughter of the 
men as they told the story of the suf; 
fragette with the smashed egg stream- 
ing down her face! I wondered how 
she would feel about it all, as she lis- 
tened, longing for rest and peace and 
a quiet place where she could suffer 
alone. Poor, sad woman! And that 
was all she was worth! Life is noth- 
ing, suffering is nothing, the cost of 
life and the pain of child-bearing is 
nothing to these men. It is all that a 
woman is fit for! 

“Then I realised that these men 
were born of a sex in utter subjection, 
and that is how it works out. Women 
are despised; their work, their service 
to the human race is disregarded. 

“This election has saddened me. I 
never guite realised how far women 
had fallen. These sweet villages are 
not havens of rest. They seem to me, 


now that I know the life story of 
some of these women, to be little 
hells. 


“One Liberal man told me it was a 
shame to get the men to vote against 
their religion. That, he said, was 
what the suffragettes were doing. 
Religion! This man had ruined a girl 
in his own village, and in the very 
hour of her deepest misery and dis- 
grace had married another woman. 
Yet he talks of religion! How bad it 
is that men should be allowed to think 
themselves superior to women! How 
wrong that there should be two moral 
standards, one for the dominant and 
one for the subjected half of hu- 
manity!” 





MRS. HELEN L. GRENFELL’S LET- 
TER TO AMSTERDAM. 





Mrs. Helen L. Grenfell of Denver, 
who served three terms as State Su- 
perintendent of Public Instruction for 
Colorado, was appointed by Gov. 
Buchtel as an official delegate to re- 
present Colorado at the Congress of 
the International Woman Suffrage 
Alliance at Amsterdam. Mrs. Gren- 
fell sent the following letter: 

It is a matter of great regret to me 
to be unable to attend the Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Convention so 
soon to be held in Amsterdam, and 
particularly because it leaves our 
equal suffrage commonwealth of Colo- 
rado unrepresented at that gathering. 
But, since I cannot personally share 
in its deliberations and testify con- 
cerning the practical working of the 
principle which is its inspiration, | 
will gladly, as suggested, send a mes- 
sage relating to conditions here which 
are largely due to the fact that equal 
political freedom is with us an actu- 
ality and that it has been found worth 
while. 

Took Duties Seriously. 

In 1893 the men of Colorado proved 
themselves advanced enough to grant 
to the women of the State the right 
to participate directly in government. 
Certainly no class of enfranchised 
citizens ever took their new duties 
more seriously, or tried more con- 
scientiously to fit themselves for their 
performance. Leading booksellers 
stated that, in the first six months 
the granting of the ballot to 


after 








women, fifteen times as many books 
were sold dealing with parliamentary 
law, political economy, sociology and 
kindred subjects, as had been disposed 
of in the previous ten years. 

Do Not Seek Office. 

No craze for office-holding has been 
apparent, although a number of wom- 
en have been elected to official posi- 
tions, largely educational, and many 
are constantly filling places upon the 
boards of control of various State in- 
stitutions in the most faithful and 
capable manner. A number of women 
have served as members of our State 
Legislature. 

Humane Legislation. F 

Great interest has been shown in 
those public questions particularly af- 
fecting the home, and in these, and 
for legislation in reform, educational 
and humanitarian lines have women’s 
energies largely been directed. And 
that this work has accomplished much 
for the general welfare is shown by 
the fact that our State stands first in 
its laws for the protection of women 
and children, and concerning public 
education. Our Juvenile Court and 
compulsory education laws are being 
studied and patterned after in many 
sections of our nation, and our prop- 
erty laws are the most just in the 
land. Among a great number of bene- 
ficent laws enacted largely through 
the efforts of the women the follow- 
ing are suggestive: 

Improved Legislation. 

Acts making mothers joint guard- 

ians of their children with the fath- 


‘ers; making father and mother joint 


heirs of a deceased child; requiring 
joint signatures of husband and wife 
to every sale of household goods used 
by the family, or conveyance or mort- 
gage of a homestead; raising the age 
of protection for girls to eighteen 
years; providing that no woman shall 
work more than eight hours a day at 
work requiring her to be on her feet; 
making education compulsory for all 
children between the ages of eight 
and sixteen, except those who are too 
ill or are properly taught at home; 
providing that any person employing 
a child under fourteen in any mine, 
factory, mill or underground works 
shall be punished by imprisonment, in 
addition to a fine; establishing paren- 
tal or truant schools; establishing a 
State Bureau of Child and Animal 
Protection; requiring in the public 
schools lessons on the humane treat- 
ment of animals. 
Best Laws for Children. 

It was declared, by delegates of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union who visit- 
ed different parts of the United States 
for the purpose of studying American 
institutions, concerning our group of 
laws relating to child-life in its vari- 
ous aspects of education, home and 
labor, that “they are the sanest, most 
humane, most progressive, most scien- 
tific laws relating to the child to be 
found on any statute books in the 
world.” 

Were I to endeavor to voice the 
sentiment of the women of Colorado, 
I should say that, while we feel we 
have made many mistakes, and that, 
in common with all human institutions 
and with all suffrage, equal suffrage 
is not perfection in its workings, since 
the principle through which we work 
is a true one, we may trust it to 
evolve its own great destiny, through 
its mistakes as well as its achieve- 
ments. And the women themselves 
have grown in self-reliance, tolerance, 
and love for humanity, since passing 
through the character-building process 
of political freedom. 

Helen L. Grenfell. 

Denver. 





What a woman thinks of women is 
the test of her nature.—George Mere- 
dith. 

Turkish women are promptly un- 
veiling. Perhaps they will soon be 
organizing suffragette demonstrations 
under the windows of the Yildiz 
Kiosk.—N. Y. Tribune. 

It is not wise to keep the fire go- 
ing under a slander unless you can 
get some large advantagé out of keep- 
ing it alive. Few slanders can stand 
the wear of silence.—Mark Twain. 

A suffrage float was one of the fea- 
tures of the Fourth of July street 
parade in Mill Valley, Cal; It bere a 
California girl with hands mpraised to 
the ballot box. It-receivel unending 
rounds of applause. 

Madame Kasebier, the famous New 
York photographer, is very fond of ini- 
dians. When Buffalo Bill’s Wild West 
Show was in the city, she gave a re- 
ception to the Indians, and invited 
a hundred or more of her friends to 
meet them. The Indians were a gor- 
geous sight in their native costumes. 
Their feathered head-dresses were 
particularly large and splendid. A 
little girl who had never seen an In- 
dian before, gazed with open-mouthed 
astonishment. Finally she _ said, 
“Mamma, do Indians eggs ?”— 
Everybody’s Magazine. 


lay 








CONCERNING WOMEN. 





Mary Sigsbee Ker made the cover 
design for the August American Mag- 
azine. She is a daughter of Com- 
mander Sigsbee, who was in charge of 
the Maine at the time it was blown 


up in Havana harbor in 188. 


Rev. Anna H. Shaw and Miss Lucy 
E. Anthony are reported as sailing up 
the Rhine, and greatly enjoying their 
trip. They will stay in Switzerland 
till after the executive meeting of the 


International Council of Women at 
Geneva in September. 
Mrs. John O. Johnson acted as 


skipper of the schodner John Schulte, 
and brought the vessel safely down 
the Detroit river and across Lake St. 
Clair to Toledo during a _ severe 
storm a few days ago. Her husband, 
the captain, had been disabled by an 
accident. Mrs. Johnson not only 
acted as skipper, but took her trick 
at the wheel, and in the intervals 
acted as nurse to her husband. 

Mrs. Elsie Clews Parsons, wife of 
the young New York Congressman 
who distinguished himself as a Taft 
lieutenant in the Chicago convention, 
is said to be one of the most brilliant 
women in the official set in Washing- 
ton. As Elsie Worthington Clews she 
graduated with the highest honors 
from Barnard College in 1899, taking 
the degree of doctor of philosophy, and 
filling a lecturer’s chair in this branch 
for four years thereafter. 

Miss Dorothy Detwiler of 1419 Stiles 
St., Philadelphia, found a burglar un- 
der her bed the other night. Miss 
Dorothy is only nineteen, but, instead 
of fainting, she beat the burglar into 
submission with a baseball bat, and 
then marched him to the police sta- 
tion. When he was brought before 
Magistrate Call, the magistrate said 
he .thought the prisoner (who was 
bruised all over, and hardly able to 
walk) had been punished enough, and 
that, if the complainant were willing, 
he would discharge him. Miss Doro- 
thy, whose heart is as soft as her 
muscles are hard, readily consented, 
and the burglar was allowed to go. 


Mrs. Lucinda Hinsdale Stone is the 
first woman to have her portrait hung 
in the Michigan State capitol. The 
painting, done in oil, was presented 
to the Michigan Pioneer and Histori- 
cal Society by the Ladies’ Mibrary As- 
sociation and the Twentieth Century 
Club, of Kalamazoo, at the recent an- 
nual convention held in the Senate 
Chamber at Lansing. It will be hung 
in. the. society’s rooms in the capitol 
building until the Pioneer Society ob- 
tains a building of its own. Mrs. 
Stone was worthy to have her memory 
honored in every way. She was @ 
pioneer not only in the woman's club 
movement but in the movement for 
women’s higher education. She and 
her husband were chiefly instrument- 
al-in seeuring the admission of wom- 
en to Michigan University. She was 
an earnest suffragist, and a woman of 
broad mind and high character, uni- 
versally esteemed and beloved. 

Mrs. George A. Hurst, an Arkansas 
woman, is with bringing 
about ‘her -husband’s election to the 
Legislature. “In his canvass of his 
district, Mrs. Hurst was his constant 
companion, day after day. She fol- 
lowed him wherever he went, shaking 
hands here, dropping a smile there, al- 
ways making votes for him. When 
the candidates joined in a series of de- 
bates, she helped her husband prepare 
his speeches. She was his secretary, 
attending to his large correspondence, 
answering his telegrams, leaving him 
free to bend his mind to the questions 
She took half his work from 
his shoulders. When he found 
to have led the entire ticket, and the 
citizens serenaded him, Mrs. Hurst 
was forced to appear with him and 
receive her share of the ovation.” A 
woman may spend weeks away from 
home helping her husband in his po- 
litical campaign, and nobody finds 
fault with her. But if she took half 
an hour away from home in order to 
vote for him herself, it would at once 
be asked what became of her neglected 
children. 
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MORE LIGHT FROM THE EAST. 





continues to come 
from the Orient of the uprising of 
women against the despotism to 
which they have submitted in uncom- 
plaining silence for centuries. The 
latest report is’ from China. De- 
spatches from Canton say: 

As a result of enlisting the aid of 
the women in the anti-Japanese boy- 
cott, China today has a full-fledged suf- 
fragette movement sweeping over her 
coast cities. Participation in the boy- 
cott showed the women the latent pow- 
er within them, and they have fol- 
lowed up the advantage by a demand 
for equal rights. Within the last few 
days the police of Canton alone have 
received eighty complaints of wives 
and mistresses who have deserted 
their horthes rather than resume the 
old-time slavery to which they were 
subjected. 

The extent to which wife-selling is 
practised among the Chinese is re- 
vealed by the court proceedings to get 
the fugitives back, the husbands 
basing their claims on the groand that 
they are entitled to what they have 
paid for, and the average price is 
found to be about $25. 

Think of selling a human being into 
slavery for her whole life for $25! 
It is most joyful news that the women 
have begun to rebel. A. & 


Surprising news 





THE ORIENT AWAKING. 





Russia, Japan, India, China, Persia, 
Turkey, Egypt and South Africa, all 


begin to move forward. The world- 
wide movement for democracy (of 
which woman’s rights and woman 


suffrage are a component part), having 
partially pervaded Europe, North and 
South America and Australia, begins 
to make itself felt also in Asia. The 
enslavement of women, which is the 
cornerstone of oriental conservatism, 
is everywhere being questioned. 

We hear of women’s schools and 
colleges in St. Petersburg, Tokio, Cal- 
cutta, Capetown and Constantinople. 


Amid reaction, civil war, massacre, 
and martyrdom, the _ revolutionary 
movement progresses. Women in 


every country begin to take part in 
the uprising against inertia and stag- 
nation. Everywhere women make 
common cause with their brothers, 
who welcome their sisters as political 
allies. In every country the progres- 
sive party inscribes woman’s suffrage 
upon its banners. Already Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Finland have 
conferred a measure of political free- 
dom upon their women, which belated 
America denies. 

The advance of women resembles 
that of the spring. Month by month 
the temperature grows warmer: 
There are temporary reactions, but 
they soon pass away, and are suc- 
ceeded by more genial temperatures. 
Certainly, taking the world as a whole, 
no twelve months ever brought such 
accessions to women’s freedom as the 
last. No year ever had so much prom- 
ise as the one on which we are about 
to enter. H. B. B. 





ARE CHRIST’S BEATITUDES MAIL- 
ABLE? 





The following extraordinary editori- 
al article appeared in the Army and 
Mavy Journal of Washington, D. C., 
for July 18: 

The attention of the postmaster gen- 
eral has been directed by the secretary 
of war to certain “newspapers” which 
are understood to contain doctrines 
likely to be inconsistent with the will- 
ing execution of military duty. Under 
the law, certain publications may be 
excluded from the mails, but it is nec- 
essary to interpret the phraseology of 
the act of Congress to ascertain wheth- 
er these particular periodicals come 
within the class of non-mailable mat- 
ter under the law of May 27, 1908. It 
is considered that the circulation of 
reading matter of this sort among sol- 
diers is undesirable, but unless the 
post-office department rules that it is 
non-mailable there is little or noth- 
ing which any other executive branch 
of the goyernment may do. 

Recent arbitrary exclusions from 
the mail of publications distasteful to 
the post-office authorities seem to indi- 
cate a serieus danger of further official 





interference with the free use of the 
mails for purposes cf public discus- 
sion. If the advocacy of peace princi- 
ples and discouragement of military 
enlistments is to make reform news- 
papers unmailable, our hitherto re- 
publican institutions will be degraded 
to the Russian level. Even there, Tol- 
stoi has ventured to suggest that the 
best way to put an end to war is for 
individuals to refuse to fight. We 
affirm that such exclusion, if attempt- 
ed, would defeat any administration 
which should make itself responsible 
for such an act of tyranny. That 
excellent paper, the Chicago Public, 
very properly asks: “Has the time 
come, in these United States, when 
the postal rights of the Quakers and 
the Peace Society, of Leo Tolstoi and 
the New Testament, can be ques- 
tioned?” H. B. B. 





MR. ROOSEVELT AND THE SUF- 
FRAGETTES. 


On the morning when the Woman's 
Journal goes to press, the following 
despatch appears in the daily papers: 

Oyster Bay, N. Y., Aug. 5.—The 
suffragette movement of the National 
Progressive Woman Suffrage Union 
was introduced in Oyster Bay today. 
Four members of the union appeared 
during the afternoon. They took an 
automobile and flung to the breezes 
from it a banner bearing the words: 
“Votes for Women.” Heading the 
party was Mrs. B. Borrman Wells of 
London, Eng. Her companions were 
Dr. Maude Glasgow, a New York 
physician; Miss Margaret Coleman of 
Denver, Col., and Miss Mary Coleman, 
a New York lawyer. 

The government executive offices 
early in the day learned of the pro- 
posed visit of the suffragettes and the 
secret service men were informed to 
keep a lookout for them. The union 
had written to the President request- 
ing that he receive several of the 
members, but the Presicent sent word 
that he was too busy to see them. 

At 7.30 o'clock tonight the suffrag- 
ettes gathered before the grocery 
store, but to their evident disappoint- 
ment not a woman appeared to hear 
them. A small company of men was 
present, but after a short wait Mrs. 
Wells announced that no meeting 
would be held. 

With all respect for the earnestness 
of Mrs. Wells and her friends, we 
cannot help thinking that it was a 
mistake for them to go after the 
president in that way, with banners 
displayed. Not long ago Mr. Roose- 
velt gave an audience to Rev. Anna 
H. Shaw, the president of the Na- 
tional American W. S. A., and two or 
three other accredited delegates from 
that body, which represents almost 
all the organized suffragists of the 
United States. These ladies had 
made their appointment in advance. 
Mr. Roosevelt received them courte- 
ously, expressed his sympathy with 
the reform, listened to their sugges- 
tions, and gave them his own advice 
as to what to do to bring the move- 
ment to victory. Mr. Roosevelt’s be- 
lief in woman suffrage is a_ well- 
known fact. He recommended it in 
his message to the Legislature when 
Governor of New York, and has re- 
peatedly expressed himself in its fa- 
vor. Indeed, he has been more out- 
spoken in its behalf. than any of our 
other presidents since Abraham Lin- 
coln. But there was no likelihood 
that he would consent to see a group 
of ladies who drew up at his door in 
an auto, waving a banner, and with- 
out having previously secured an ap- 
pointment. The attempt could hard- 
ly accomplish any useful purpose, and 
has merely given the general public 
the impression that woman suffrage 
has received a snub—an impression 
that the anti-suffrage press will be 
prompt to exploit. ; 

Americans can point with pride, 
however, to the different way in 
which women who make unacceptable 
visits to public men are treated in 
England and America. Here they are 
turned away, of course; but nobody 
thinks of marching them to prison. 

A. S. B. 





AN ANTI-SUFFRAGE MERMAID. 





At the meeting lately held to organ- 
ize the National Anti-Suffrage League 
in England, the Countess of Jersey 
presided, and read the proposed con- 
stitution, which declares the League 
to be “an association independent of 
party, formed (a) to resist the pro- 
posal to admit women to the Parlia- 
mentary franchise and to Parliament; 
and (b) to maintain the principle of 
the representation of women on muni- 
cipal and other bodies concerned with 
the domestic and social affairs of the 


community,”—i. e., to promote their 
election to the offices to which they 
are now eligible, such as mayor, alder- 
man, town and county councillor! 
This is a program the first half of 
which would be welcomed with enthu- 
sinsm by our American “Antis,” while 
the last half would fill them with un- 
speakable horror. In England even 
the standard-bearers of conservatism 
on the woman question believe in 
women’s going into politics to an ex- 
tent that would give conservative 
| women here the nightmare. 

| 
| THE INTERNATIONAL REPORT. 











The report of the International Suf- 
frage Convention may now be ordered 
from Martina Kramers, 92 Kruiskade, 
Rotterdam, Holland, price 30 cents, 
postpaid. It contains the reports of 
ali the auxiliaries, and also reports 
from Austria and Bohemia; the pro- 
ceedings, the program, lists of officers 
and committees, a history of the In- 
ternational Woman Suffrage Alliance, 
Dr. Aletta Jacobs's address of wel- 
come, the president's address, and an 
account of the social features of the 
Congress. The evening speeches are 
net meluded in the report. 





FINLAND’S SECOND ELECTION. 





Mrs. Ida H. Harper went from the 
Amsterdam Convention to Helsingfors 
in Finland, to witness the second 
election at which the women voted 
for members of the Finnish Parlia- 
ment. She writes: 


A Silent City. 
In the evening we dined at a res- 
taurant in the park on the esplanade. 


The band was playing, men were 
smoking under the trees, children 


running about on the grass, and there 
could not be a more peaceful scene. 
So it has been day after day. It is 
daylight all night, and at nine o'clock 
in the evening I have often gone about 
alone with a feeling of perfect secu- 
rity. Ic seems as if there is not a 
city of 125,000 inhabitants anywhere 
in the world as quiet as Helsingfors. 
Venice comes to mind with its noise- 
Tess water highways, but these at 
night are vocal with singing and the 
shouts of the boatmen. Here the 
drivers are mute; there are no street 
venders; the children at play are still 
as mice; even the drunkards stumble 
along so silently that the police do 
not notice them. After awhile the 
stillness actually gets on one’s nerves. 
I have often lain awake at night and 
wished that a dog would bark or a cat 
yowl, or something indicate life, and 
have felt that I would never make any 
more remarks about New York nights 
if ever I got back there. 
Suppressed Excitement. 

And so one feels after awhile that 
this intense quiet is unnatural, and as 
he gets acquainted with the peopie he 
is aware of a sort of depression 
among them, an uncertainty, a sus- 
pense. iverything is done with a 
feverish restlessness, with the con- 
sciousness of a terrible pressure, but 
with no feeling of stability. This 
attitude is foreign to the Finnish tem- 
perament; the people love peace, they 
dislike intensely a disturbance of any 
kind, and are slow to be aroused; but 
it is not possible to doubt that under- 
neath this present calm there now is 
universal ferment. It was character- 
istic of this people to rise like a 
great, swelling, resistless tide in that 
speechless, notseléss, universal 
“strike” of three years ago. Then, 
when all and more than they had 
dared to hope far was granted and to 
every man and woman was given a 
voice in the Government, solemnly 
they celebrated their victory, decor- 
ously they went to the polls, and joy- 
fully they returned to their homes in 
the faith that their deliverance had 
been accomplished. But in five short 
months the Parliament elected for 
three years was dissolved by command 
of the Czar, their best friends were 
deposed from the ministry, and the 
Governor General whom they trusted 
was ordered back to Russia. Then 
came the heaviest’ blow’ of all in the 
imperial edict of last month that every 
act of their Parliament henceforth 
must be submitted to the approval of 
the Russian ministry before it is pre- 
sented to the Czar, instead of being 
sent through the prime minister of 
Finland. To add to the humiliation, 
this edict was not even promulgated in 
Finland, but was simply announced in 
St. Petersburg. 

Bitter Disappointment. 

The people were sick with disap- 
pointment, paralyzed with the fear of 
worse things yet to come, and in this 
condition they faced the new electicns 
of July 1. It is not surprising that 
the hope, the confidence, the happi- 
ness of a year ago had disappeared, 
that they had lost faith in the power 
of the vote, and that the number who 
availed themselves of this dearly 
bought privilege was much diminished. 
To contribute to this result, on both 
days of the election a cold rain fell, 
and a wind biew straight down from 
the North Pole, not so very far away. 
One could scarcely imagine such 





weather in July. The previous day 





we had wrapped ourselves in furs, 
taken one of the funny little droschkys 
with seating space for one, but often 
carrying three, and driven the rounds 
of the places where the final election 
speeches of all the four parties .were 
being made. It was in the evening 
when everybody was at leisure, but 
sca:cely a handful was present any- 
where, and there seemed to be com- 
plete apathy, except at the meeting 
of the Social Democrats. This was 
held at the working people’s big co- 
operative hall; the others in small 
clubrooms, or out of doors. 
Women the Most Interested. 

At one of these out-door meetings 
the orator was reading his speech in 
a low, monotonous tone, and the shiv- 
ering people were listening respect- 
fully but without enthusiasm. The 
women here, as everywhere, appeared 
much more interested than the men, 
and it was a touching sight to see 
them sitting; on reugh benches or piles 
of boards, with clean white kerchiefs 
tied over their heads, a look of deep 
seriousness on their faces, as they 
seemed to realize that they were act- 
ually deemed worthy to have a voice 
in the Government. 

Before our arrival in Helsingfors 
meetings had been held for women 
alone, addressed by the women Parli- 
amentary candidates, and these had 
been more largely attended than any 
for both sexes. 

The Polling Places. 

On election day we went in our 
droschky from one polling place to 
another, to observe the voting. One 
was in the vestibule of the old House 
of Parliament; one in the entrance to 
the Art Gallery; many in the spaci- 
ous assembly rooms of the public 
schools, while in the poorer quarters 
they were in the big bakeries. At a 
large table in the centre of the room 
sit the election judges, one from each 
political party. In front of one is a 
box with cards arranged just as a card 
catalogue in a public library, contain- 
ing the names of the legal voters in 
that precinct. Each one, having 
passed through a long roped-off space 
on the outside, guarded by several 
policemen, enters this room. gives his 
or her name, the card containing it is 
found and passed to another judge, 
who compares it with the register, on 
which he crosses out the name and 
then destroys the card. A third judge 
hands the voter an official ballot con- 
taining the names of all the candi- 
dates, with no emblems, but only 
numbers as a deg ° ation. Previous 
to the election, every voter has re- 
ceived a sample ballot, and many 
bring this with them, or a fragment 
of it on which they have marked the 
numbers they wish to vote for. The 
voter retires behind a small screen 
on one side of the room, marks the 
ballot to suit him, and then a fourth 
judge lifts the lid of a large box, 
tightly locked and with a slit just 
wide enough to admit the folded bal- 
lot. The voter must then pass out of 
a door opposite the one where he en- 
tered, and go immediately away from 
the polls. No one is allowed in this 
room but the judges, a policeman and 
a person to give the voter any needed 
assistance.,After the polls are closed 
at 8 P. M. on the second day, the box 
is carefully guarded until the morn- 
ing of the next day, when it is opened 
in the presence of all the judges, who 
certify as to the number of ballots, but 
not one is unfolded. Then all are tied 
in a bundle, securely sealed with wax 
and sent to a central point to be 
counted, each of the eight provinces 
having one of these points. 

Counting the Votes. 

The counting place in Helsingfors 
is an assembly hall in the old Parlia- 
ment House, and here, as at the 
polling places, the especial and highly- 
appreciated favor was shown me,.as 
an American journalist, of permitting 
me to enter and remain as long as I 
chose to watch the proceedings. At the 
head of the counting force is Senator 
Ramsey, a banker.and former minis- 
ter, and, sharing the responsibility, 
several other men of equally unim- 
peachable character. The actual 
counting is done by a force of over a 
hundred clerks, nine-tenths of them 
women, and the ballots are handled 
over and over, each one passing 
through the hands of two persons to 
be unfolded, to another to see which 
party it represents, another to mark 
this in a register, another to verify it, 
ete., etc. After all have been counted 


‘as to party, they go to another room, 


where all are again counted as to 
majority and minority vote, for the 
pride of Finland’s political system is 
its proportional representation. 
Proportional Representation. 

The manner of voting makes fraud 
absolutely impossible, and propor- 
tional representation is certainly the 
only method by which the minority 
can have its rights, but the length of 
time required to count the votes might 
be regarded as something of a draw- 
back. Only members of Parliament 
were voted for at this election; the 
polls closed on July 2; there were 
probably not more than three-quar- 
ters of a million votes cast; all pos- 
sible diligence has been used in count- 
ing, but, although this letter is writ- 
ten July 14, the returns are not yet 
all in from the country, nor is the 
counting entirely finished in this 
province. 

Czar’s Signature Withheld. 

The Social Democratic party will 
have more members in the coming 
Parliament than any other, but, so far 
as numbers are concerned, there could 





easily be combinations amonz the 
others to defeat any harmfully radical 
measures. This, however, seems to be 
wholly impossible, because of the in- 
tense political differences, which it 
would require another article to de- 
scribe, and so it is impossible to pre- 
dict the results of the coming Pfarlia- 
ment, or whether there will be any re- 
sults. No bill of national character 
passed by the last one has yet re- 
ceived the signature of the Czar, which 
is necessary before it becomes !aw. 
The prohibition bill, which was al- 
most unanimously adopted, has waited 
over a year for his signature, and it 
is freely said that the French Govern- 
ment will not allow it to be signed, 
because its wine trade with Finland 
amounts to 2,000,000 marks a year. 
On a unanimous petition from the 
Parliament that in every department 
of public life in Finland its own con- 
stitution should be strictly observed, 
the Czar wrote: “No attention shall 
be paid to this.”” This is but the most 
superficial consideration of the prob- 
lems confronting this people, whose 
stern virtues challenge the admiration 
of the world; whose long oppression 
calls forth_its deepest sympathy, and 
whose brave struggle for freedom 
merits the encouragement of all who 
love liberty. 
Side by Side with Men. 

From the beginning of the most 
acute period of Finland’s effort for 
self-government, which has _ been 
actively continued for the past four 
or five years, the women have stood 
shoulder to shoulder with the men, 
sharing every hardship, braving every 
danger. When universal suffrage and 
a representative Parliament were ob- 
tained, there was not a thought of ex- 
cluding women from either. At the 
first and second elections they were 
put upon the ticket of each party. In- 
dications are that as many have been 
elected this year as last. Their inter- 
est in politics is just as keen as the 
men’s. Statistics of the last election 
showed, as far as the votes of the two 
were recorced separately, that a 
larger proportion of women than of 
men voted. Returns from the present 
election show this proportion to be in- 
creased. Every polling place but one 
which we visited in Helsingfors re- 
ported more women than men voting. 
The polls opened at 8 A. M., but at 
7:30 women were waiting on the steps. 
In five minutes, at one place where 
we stopped, twelve women entered, 
and one man, who was accompanied 
by his wife. The women attracted no 
more attention than if going to mar- 
ket. They went alone, in groups, or 
with the men of their family. Two 
days of close observation at the poll- 
ing places of a city of 125,000 people, 
and two weeks of searching inquiry 
as to the effects on family and public 
life, have completely refuted all the 
objections ever made against woman 
suffrage. 





STANLEY HALL ON COEDUCA- 
TION. 





Dr. G. Stanley Hall has been lfectur- 
ing in Iowa, and in that progressive 
commonwealth his reactionary views 
aroused strong dissent. Mrs. Lona 
Ingham Robinson writes in the Des 
Moines Register and Leader: 


Nothing is more unwise than to 
adopt unthinkingly the ideas of men 
merely because they are in high au- 
thority. As an emphasis of this tru- 
ism, note the remarkable utterances 
of President G. Stanley Hall of Clark 
University, recently made before the 
State Teachers’ Convention in this 
city, which show into what depths of 
ignorance a learned: man can fall. 

Green and Mouldy. 

When cock-sure absurdities of those 
unaccustomed to contradiction are 
handed out to a receptive and expec- 
tant public, we are too liable to accept 
the supposed nourishment, and lay it 
away in our mental cupboards w:tuout 
examination; but if we stop to look, 
and see the green and furry mould ly- 
ing thick upon it, we wonder how we 
could give it houseroom. Thus it is 
with President Hall’s ideas. Though, 
no doubt, they were fresh once, they 
are no longer fit for consumption, 


“Only Race Proolivities.” 

Take, for instance, his major propo- 
sition: that women are nearer to the 
race than men, and transmit only race 
proclivities; that they are the conser- 
vative element, whose sole function is 
to preserve the type, while the male 
half of humanity produces the varia- 
tions, the developments. Then take 
his deduction: that women can repro- 
duce their own, their mothers’ or their 
grandmothers’ intellectual develop- 
ment, but only the cultivation coming 
down through the male line. They 
cannot help the race by educating 
their minds, but only. by -developing 
their bodies; and, since they were 
created solely to carry on the race, 
and not for any possible use to them- 
selyes, they should confine their edu- 
cation to the lower branches, and let 
the boys’ minds have a chance to soar. 
Conclusion: “We should have segre- 
gation of the sexes in schools and col- 
leges.” 

President Hall’s. major premise, 
namely, that women transmit only 
race proclivities, that their function 
is to preserve the type, he thought un- 
necessary to prove, his own assertion 
being sufficient; however, he threw in 
another unsupported and debatable as- 
sertion’in lieu of’ proof: that “girls are 
more like each other than are boys.” 


XUM 
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In truth, his hypothesis is founded | 


only on superficial observation. Dur- 
ing historical centuries of past ages, 
when custom kept women immured in 
the home, bearing and rearing war- 
riors for the battlefield, such differen- 
tiation of race as there was necessari- 
ly came from the only sex that had 
any chance to develop. What was 
once, perhaps, a seeming fact in a bar- 
barous age, under customs fitted to 
that period, is given to us now as an 
immutable natural law. The preva- 
lent fallacy that was old during 
the crusades, is offered to us today by 
President Hall disguised as new 
thought. The two-fold influences, 
heredity and individual variation, are, 
indeed, beyond question; but to draw a 
sex line between them is obsolete to- 
day, though doubtless called scientific 
a century ago. Common observation 
sufficiently proves that both parents 
carry down the type, and both intro- 
duce the variations. A _ thoughtful 
schoolboy, much given to biographies 
of great men, once observed to me, “‘l 
have been noticing that most great 
men seem to have had mothers re- 
markable for their intelligence.” 


Women Introduce Variation. 

Indeed, logic would not be pressed 
very hard to show that men, not wo- 
men, have brought down the race 
characteristics, while women, handi- 
capped though they were, have fur- 
nished the variations. The very earli- 
est racial trait is love of killing, 
whether it be enemies in war or ani- 
mals in the chase. Both of these char- 
acteristics dominate the world today, 
though the chase is mostly reduced to 
the hunt whose victim yields hard- 
earned dollars; and our billion-dollar 
navy shows the prestige war still 
holds upon us, On the other hand, the 
simple, necessary domestic arts and 
crafts were undoubtedly invented by 
women before the dawn of history—a 
great variation upon a pure state of 
nature, even though ages passed be- 
fore women had new opportunities. 

“The Conservative Element.” 

President Hall declares women to be 
the conservative element, yet what 
could be more conservative than the 
manner in which men have brought 
down the ancient opinions of stupid 
old law-makers, dead centuries ago, 
by which we are governed to this day? 
In academic circles, always composed 
of men, have not the dead languages, 
ever since the Renaissanee, been the 
backbone and main test of scholastic 
training? For centuries boys were 
taught Latin and Greek, which were 
declared beyond the feeble minds of 
girls. And now that these languages, 
as President Hall admits, are readily 
mastered by girls, as well as most of 
the curriculum originally set up for 
boys, he advocates segregated schools 
for the two sexes. 

“Kilkenny Arguments.” 

His reasons for this antique opinion 
suggest the famous observation of Dr. 
Johnson: “A number of inadequate 
reasons do not make a sufficient one, 
any more than a multitude of rabbits 
make a horse.”’ He says the presence 
of girls in high schools and colleges 
lowers the standards; that girls at we 
same age are usually brighter than 
boys and make boys feel inferior, 
green and gawky (reason number two 
eats up number one). That the daily 
association in the class-room with 
girls, especially with those in the least 
neghgent or untidy, is apt to disgust 
bos (number three eats up number 
two). That on the part of girls, the 
companionship of the boys in daily 
studies is “apt to rub a little of the 
bloom off the peach” (platitude). That 
boys do not get enough mental nutri- 
ment from the schools, and drop out to 
make money. (If true, these points are 
not relevant to his contention) That 
it is better for the youth to be segre-: 
gated at school between the ages of 13 
and 23 (assumption). That not one 
mother in four can nurse her chiidren; 
that infant. mortality, is frightfully on, 
the increase. (These last by way of 
clinchers). 

Why Babies Die. 

It is probably too much to expect of 
such a learned man as President Hall 
that he be familiar with the well- 
known economic fact that excessive 
infant mortality and physical degener- 
ation are the result of the great in- 
crease of poverty in over-crowded 
cities, especially during the heated 
term when the ice trusts get in their 
fine work, or in mid-winter when the 
coal barons cut off the fuel supply. 
Thus it is not the children of educated 
mothers, but those living in ignorance 
and poverty, that furnish the statistics 
of alarming infant mortality. Like- 
wise boys drop out of school to make 
money usually from necessity, not 
brain hunger. It is a wonder he does 
not charge the rebate frauds and the 
financial disasters to co-education. 
And this is a sample of logic adduced 
by cue of the mighty sex that can 
reason! 

Segregated Education. 

Of course this segregation, enjoined 
during school years, reverts to the old 
European system, still prevalent, vy 
which girls are aristocratically im- 
mured and chaperoned in female sem- 
inaries, and trained in timidity, sub- 
jection and the arts of pleasing, until 
such time as they marry; while their 
brothers, a lot of untamed cubs, are 
herded together in miR&tary schools, 
and trained to brutality, their female 
associates a third'mass of women and 
girls, working for poor wages, who, be- 
ing of necessity without chaperones, 


are regarded as another and lower 
caste, always legitimate quarry. Sher- 
idan’s old play, “She Stoops to Con- 
quer,” gives us the picture: The 
young squire, back from college, was 
so bashful, awkward and silent in the 
presence of the ladies that the damsel 
who sought to win his attentions con- 
ceived the idea of disguising herself 
as a barmaid, when at once the hero 
chucks her under the chin in easy 
familiarity. Thus she “stooped to con- 
quer.” 

The ten years specified by President 
Hall are the only years when both 
sexes can have a free, untrammeled, 
yet duly supervised association in 
mental pursuits as equals, with the sex 
element subordinated to intellect. It 
is precisely what both sexes need to 
acquire dignity and poise, to say noth- 
ing of the educational advantace in ex- 
change of thoughts and opinions. 

Max O’Rell on American Women. 

Max O’Rell, lecturing here a few 
years ago, noted one marked differ- 
ence between French and American 
women: He said that a man could 
converse with an American woman 
any length of time without being re- 
minded by her in word or manner tnat 
she was a woman and he a man; a 
French woman, on the contrary, would 
do it in five minutes. Probably he did 
not realize what a high compliment he 
was paying to the women of this coun- 
try. And, compared to his country- 
men, the men of this country deserve 
a like compliment. If we can claim 
any distinctively American trait, it is 
this ability in both men and women 
to rise easily and naturally from the 
plane of racial instincts to mutual in- 
terchange of thought unconscious of 
self. This high achievement is uue 
more than anything else to co-educa- 
tion of boys and girls in our public 
schools. 

It can not be denied that they are 
imperfect, that they do not always pro- 
vide mental nutriment of the right 
kind or sufficient quantity for either 
sex; that there is too little insistence 
on proper hygienic conditions for 
girls; but these facts point not to segre- 
gation of the sexes in school, but to a 
revision of our high school and college 
curriculums, including physical train- 
ing for girls, a greater elective choice 
of study, a free but not enforced com- 
petition, an optionally long period in 
which to complete the courses of 
study. Then let the students work out 
their own lines of preference with a 
fair field and no favor, If women 
cannot keep up in certain studies for 
which we are told the young men are 
starving, let them drop out, and no 
harm done. 

In truth, co-education, because it 
means equal education, has come to 
stay, nor. can any number of reaction- 
ary potentates like. President Hall 
keep back the swelling tide. The 
secret is out that first of all women 
are human beings, and as such are en- 
titled to develop the germs of capacity 
they feel within them. Whether their 
brightness make their masculine col- 
leagues feel inferior and gawky, or 
their neglect satisfactorily to array 
themselves repel the fastidious, it is 
all one to them. They will even risk 
that dreadful result of class-room as- 
sociation with boys, of having “the 
bloom rubbed off the peach.” By the 
way, did you ever try to rub the bloom 
off a peach? You cannot do it. You 
can scrub some of that rank rough 
wool off if you try very hard, but the 
bloom never. And as for race develop- 
ment, at present legalized banditti, in- 
tensifying poverty, delay but cannot 
prevent full ultimate recognition of 
what a free and enlightened mother- 
hood can do for the world. 





STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 





Washington. 





Four Seattle girls, sisters, have 
started the active campaign for wom- 
an suffrage in this State by means of 
which it is hoped to prevail upon the 
Legislature next winter to give the 
electors an opportunity of voting on 
the question of establishing equality 
of the sexes at the polls. 


Sunburned and somewhat fatigued, 
but happy because they believe they 
have made a good start in the work, 
they have just returned home from a 
trip to Mount Vernon, Anacortes, Bur- 
lington and several of the islands of 
the upper Sound, where they spent a 
week in spreading the gospel of wom- 
an suffrage and taking a census of the 
sentiment of women on the subject. 

The. girls are Helen, Louise, Ger- 
trude and.Lucy Kangley, the daugh- 
ters of Mrs. Mary Kangley, residing at 
1425 East Ward Street, Capitol Hill. 
While they are the youngest active 
woman suffragists in the State, they 
did some campaign stunts while they 
were “doing” the northwest part of 
the State last week that would cause 
some politicians of the sterner sex to 
turn green with envy. 

Trains Too Slow. 

Railroad trains and horses were 
generally too slow for them, and they 
traversed most of the country in an 


automobile. When it became neces- 
sary they used launches. 
“While it was rather strenuous 


work,” explained Miss Helen Kangley 
yesterday, “we enjoyed it very much, 
and we were surprised to learn how 
few people are opposed to the rights 





of women at the polls. For instance, 
we were agreeably astonished at the 


reply which an old rancher on one of! 
the islands gave us when we ques- 
tioned him on the subject. 

“‘T haven't voted for three years,’ | 
he ceclared, emphatically, ‘and I never 
will until Betsy can go to the polls 
with me.’ 

“One Swede woman whom we mei 
was so interested that she offered to 
give money for advertising our cauze. 


Several insisted on having us stop at 
their homes and eat luncheon with 
them. One suffragist, Mrs. Anna Carl, 


helc a reception attended by fifty per- 
sons in our honor. Several church 
musical clubs agreed to hold entertain- 
ments and vaudeville shows to raise 
money for the equal suffrage cause. 

“We went to Mount Vernon to at- 
tend the Skagit County Equal Suf- 
frage Convent'on, and while there we 
started the census. The suffragists 
there cid not know how to do this 
work, so we showed them. When the 
work was well under way, we left it 
in charge of the local suffragists, and 
went to Anacortes and Burlington 
and did the same thing.” 

Seattle to be Canvassed. 

The work of taking a census of Se- 
attle women on the suffrage question 
will not be started until next fall, but 
the work is already being organized. 
The city will be divided into districts, 
and the suffragists, many of them 
young high-school girls. will do the 
canvassing. It was first proposed to 
utilize ward boundaries for the pur- 
pose, but some of the wards are so 
large that it has been decided that 
smaller divisions will be necessary. 
The idea of taking the census was 
originated by Mrs. Edith DeL. Jar- 
muth, a recent addition to the woman 
suffrage ranks of this city, who was 
raised in Colorado, an equal suffrage 
State. She is in charge of the work. 

Among the women who have al- 
ready volunteered to help take the 
census are Miss Margaret Hayes, who 
is now teaching school in Tacoma: 
Miss Christina Kester, a high-school 
student; Mrs. Helen Mitchell Fick, wife 
of Dr. Edward FP. Fick: Miss Kate 
Butterfield, a high-school student; Mrs. 
Charles M. Miller, Mrs. Idella Gordon, 
Mrs. Belle Helmich, president of the 
Rainier Beach branch of the King 
County Political Equality Club; Mrs. 
Leonia W. Browne, Mrs. John Custer, 
Mrs. E. L. Benedict and Mrs. Frank 
Cotterill. 

There is no way to escape granting 
woman's suffrage in Washington, 
when pretty young women go out 
after votes in an auto. What man 
could refuse to vote for “equal rights” 
after a visit from a quartet like the 
Kangley sisters? But it seems as if 
it were taking an unfair advantage to 
send girls out in quartets.—Seattle 
Daily Times. 


California. 





We have been having an interesting 
new departure, in a second Chautau- 
qua on our coast, at our Southern 
California “Venice.” It is a young 
and aspiring town, as you see by its 
title-—has its Rialto, its canals, gon- 
dolas, its Woman’s Club, its Pick and 
Shovel Club of women who have done 
real work on its boulevards and in 
general clearing and cleaning up,—a 
live little seashore community. And 
now it has the new Chautauqua, with 
eminent speakers on literary and 
scientific themes, music, art, etc., and 
two days set apart for women: a Sun- 
day for the topics which make for 
unity on spiritual lines, presided over 
by Elizabeth Boynton Harbert, presi- 
dent of the International Unity Club, 
an outcome of the Congress of Reli- 
gions at the Chicago World’s Fair in 
1892, in which she and Mr. Bonney 
were actively interested. 


Mrs. Harbert is a new recruit for 
Southern, California, and enters its 
vital work with her early vigor and 
efficiency. She had charge of the Sun- 
day, with our scholarly Mrs. Bertha 
Hirsch Baruch, who has a Yale and 
Columbia degree; and I was asked to 
join in the memorial to our sainted 
pioneers in the kindred causes in- 
augurated by women. But the fearful 
crowd to our beaches on Saturdays 
and Sundays, and the heat, then at 
its highest summer reach, kept me at 
home. I saved myself also for the 
other woman’s day, on Tuesday, when 
the weather was comfortably cool, 
and the crowd less en route, and then 
had the pleasure of being the historian 
—in a ten-minute space!—of our 
pioneer women’s organizations in the 
East. What hosts of lovely memories 
of noble women thronged to my pen! 
The indispensable lunch and recep- 
tion were duly honored, the first most 
dainty and appetizing, the other a 
genuine love-feast, where the pioneers 
in evidence were greeted with honor 
and devotion, and made to feel that 
age has its recompenses no less than 
youth, and that the Republic of wom- 
an is not an ungrateful one. Another 
proof was given by this gathering that 
all roads are leading now to Southern 
California, so many greetings were 
given us from far distant States. 
There just comes to hand Mrs. 
Humphry Ward's output on the ques- 
tion of woman suffrage. Is the gifted 
lady to be another of the English 
critics of our country who have 


sounced the depths of our purposes 
and activities in a flight of a few 





“facts” from interested parties and il- 
logical conclusions? 


known and authenticated facts of the 
Oregon and Californian defeats in 
their vigorous campaigns, she would 
have learned that both were due to the 
unscrupulous tactics of the liquor in- 
terests, which massed themselves as a 
unit against the suffrage workers; in 
spite of which, Southern California 
went solidly for suffrage for women. 
Mrs. Ware must also have forgotten 
her history, even that of her own 
times. Dces she not remember how 
often in her own country and ours, 
“the lost causes” (under superficial 
judgment) have risen gloriously from 
many a defeat, to final triumph? And 
sO ours now goes marching on, in all 
lands. 

Any cause with a principle of jus- 
tice behind it, is in a majority from 
the start, in a country of real freedom 
of thought and speech; and her own 
country is even at the front in that 
regard, while ours lags and seems 
retrograding under “special privi- 
lege” to the unworthy. 

C. M. Severance. 

“El Nido,” 805 W. Adams St., 

Los Angeles. 





New York. 





Interurban. Woman Suffrage Council. 


The Bazaar Committee of the Inter- 
urban Woman Suffrage Council, com- 
posed of its general officers and presi- 
dents of the local clubs, held a meet- 
ing on July 29, at Headquarters, Hotel 
Martha Washington, New York City, 
to make further arrangements for the 
Bazaar. The second, or parlor floor 
of the hotel was secured for Friday 
and Saturday, Nov. 6 and 7. The In- 
terurban will have a booth exhibiting 
domestic labor-saving devices invent- 
ed by women, and each affiliated club 
has selected a different line of articles 
which will be on sale at the various 
booths, such as faney goods, pre- 
serves, candy, etc. There will also 
be a Utility Table and a White Sale. 

An entertainment by first-class tal- 
ent will be given each evening. A 
Japanese Tea Booth, a phrenologist, 
and a character-reader will be among 
the attractions. 

The proceeds of the Bazaar will be 
used to further woman suffrage. Any 
one desiring to make a contribution 
of any kind may send it to Head- 
quarters. 





Massachusetts. 





Lynn.—The Equal Rights Club has 
invited the Central Labor Union to 
co-operate with it in organizing the 
working women to try to secure equa! 
pay for equal work, woman suffrage, 
and shorter hours for both men and 
women. The Central Labor Union has 
consented. Miss Wetherell, who has 
resigned the presidency of the club, 
lately spoke on equal suffrage to an 
open-air meeting of several hundred 
persons, mostly young working 
women. * 





Ohio. 





The following amendment to the 
constitution of the Ohio W. S. A. is 
offered by the State president: 

To amend Art. IV. so that it shail 
read: 

“The elected officers of this Associa- 
tion, together with the ex-Presidents 
of the Association elected prior to 
1899, the Presidents of the county or- 
ganizations while in office, the chair- 
men of standing committees, and the 
State member of the National Execu- 
tive Committee, shall constitute. the 
Executive Committee. This commit- 
tee may be convened at the call of the 
President, who shall preside at all 
meetings, or by the written request of 
five of its members.” 





IN MEMORIAM. 





Mrs. Estelle M. H. Merrill, active in 
many lines of public life, died July 30, 
at her home, 45 Bellevue Street, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

She was born in Jefferson, Me., in 
1859, and was educated at Wheaton 
Seminary. For several years. she 
taught at Hyde Park, Mass. Botany 
was her favorite study, and she was 
preparing herself for e professorship 
in that science when she became in- 
terested in newspaper work. 

Her first regular writing was special 
articles for the Boston Globe, signed 
“Jenn Kincaid,” her mother’s name. 
She did excellent work for that paper 
and for various magazines. For years 
she was president of the New England 
Women's Press Association and the 
Wheaton Seminary Club; also of the 


In the organization of the Canta- 
brigia Club of Cambridge she was 
active, and much of her best service 
was given there. 

Mrs. Merrill was a de.egate to sev- 
eral conventions of the General Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs, including 
that held in Boston recently. She was 
at one time president of the Woman's 
Club House Corporation, also a Ccirec- 
tor in the National Household Eco- 
nomics Association; a member of the 
Sorosis Club of New York, and one of 





weeks through it, and gleaned their 


the founders of the Pentagon Club, a 





If Mrs. Ward had gathered the well- ' 


Wheaton Alumnae Association. She | 
became interested ip the Women's 
Press Club, and was its first vice- 
president. 


social organization composed of wom- 


en of five professions. She was for- 
merly owner and editor of the New 
England Kitchen Magazine. 

Mrs. Merrill believed, with en- 
thusiazm, in working girls’ elubs, and 
helped establish many of them, includ- 
ing the Domino Club of Cambridge. 
Its members will always recall with 
pleasure the delightful hospitality of 
the summer home in Annisquam, 
where she was entertaining guests the 
week before her death. She was 
active in St. James's Episcopal church; 
taught in the Sunday school there, and 
was president of the Abbott Club. 
She was always an acvocate of wom- 
an suffrage. 

Recently Mrs. Merrill devoted much 
time to lecturing on Esperanto, and on 


the Bible as literature. Not long ago 
she was made lecturer for Dr. Sar- 
gent’s school of physical training. She 
gave helpful as-istance in establish- 


ing public playgrounds, and valuable 
co-operation to manufacturers in the 


formation of clubs for their women 
employees, whom she often addressed 
on practical subjects during their noon 
hour. 

Mrs. Merrill never fully recovered 
from a severe illness of a few years 


ngzo, but appeared to be in good health 
to within a short time of her death. 
Ske is survived by her husband, an 
editor of the Globe, and two sons, 
Giles and Wainwright. 





THE NATIONAL CONVENTION. 





The National American Woman Suf- 
frage Association will hold its annual 
meeting Oct. 15-21, in the Young Men's 


Christian Association hall on West 
Mohawk S8St., Buffalo, N. Y. This hall 
is large, convenient and _ central. 
Luncheon will be served there, if 


enough desire it. The hotel headquar- 
ters will be the Lenox on North street. 
This is some distance from the hall, 
but free ‘busses and autos will take 
guests back and forth. The hotel is in 
a residence section, and so is quiet. 
It is first class in every respect, and 
the rates are much reduced from the 
usual prices. All the Buffalo hotels 
are on the European plan. But the 
Lenox will serve a special breakfast 
and evening dinner for those attend- 


ing the convention, if desired, at 
reasonable rates. The rooms range in 
price from 81 to &3. Mrs. Truman 


White, the chairman of the entertain- 
ment committee, sends the following 
schedule: 

Rooms with use of bath near by, 
$1.50 per day, if occupied by one; $2 
and $2.50 if occupied by two persons. 

Rooms with private bath, $2.50 to 
$3 per day for one; $3.50 to $4 per day 
for two persons. 

Two and three room suites with 
private bath, $2.25 to $3 per day for 
each person if each room is occupied 
by one person, and $1.25 to $1.75 per 
day for each person if each room is 
occupied by two persons. 

A very limited number of rooms for 
one person at $1 per day. 

At the Genesee Hotel, cor. Main and 
Genesee, also on the European plan, 
only a step from the Y .M. C. A. build- 
ing, the rates are: 

$1 to $3 per day for one in a room— 
from $2 to $5 per day for two in a 
room. Room with bath for one, from 
$2 to $3 per day, and from $3 to $5 
per day for two in’a room. 





The New York W.S .A. will hold its 
State convention in Buffalo, Oct. 13 
and 14. 





Chairmen of Convention Commit- 
tees have been appointed as follows: 

General Chairman, Mrs. Richard 
Williams, 254 Franklin street; Hospi- 
tality, Mrs. Truman C. White, 150 
West Utica street; Information Bu- 
reau, Miss Carry Lyon, 39 Plymouth 
avenue; Decorations, Miss Sarah L. 
Truscott, 353 Delaware avenue; Ex- 
cursions, Mrs. Alison S. Capwell, 712 
Aubura avenue; Literature, Mrs. 
James S. Ladd, 297 West Utica street; 
Music, Mrs. Clarence M. Fenton, 542 
Linwood avenue; Utility, Mrs. John H. 
Bullymore, 1261 Main street; Press, 
Mrs. F. Hyatt Smith, 87 Villa avenue; 
Pages and Ushers, Miss Ada M. Ken- 
yon, The Buckingham, Mariner street; 
Anthony Sales Table, Miss Carolyn 
Crossett, Warsaw, N. Y.; Banner- 
ettes, Miss Mary Sheridan, 243 Pros- 
pect avenue. 





REAL ESTATE. , 





DORCHESTER: To let, $22 a month. 
Lower flat, attractive new 3-family 
house, 18 Sewall St., Pope’s Hill, Dor- 
chester; 6 rooms and bath, open 
plumbing, porcelain tubs, all modern 
improvements. Key at grocery store, 
3 Sewall St., 3 minutes’ walk. from 
steam and electrics. Fare 5 cents to 
and from South Station. Address 
Owner, 6 Beacon St., Room 1018. 





ATLANTIC: To let, $22; new brick 
house, 1 Walker Place, off Prospect 
St., Atlantic; 6 rooms and bath, open 
plumbing, all modern improvements, 
high ground, fine view, fine sea bath- 


ing; good neighborhood, immediate 
possession. Address Owner, 6 Beacon 
St., Room 1018, Boston. 





OUTDOOR LIFE FOR WOMEN, 


AMONG MOUNTAINS, WOODS, 
AND STREAMS. TENTS AND 


CABIN, AT 











Rocky Branch Camp, Cheever, N. H. 
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THE LETTERS | HAVE NOT SENT. 





By Amos R. Wells. 





I have written them, keen, and sar- 
castic, and long, 
With righteously wrathful intent, 
Not a stroke undeserved nor a censure 
too strong; 
And some, alas! some of them went! 


I have written them, challenging, eager 
to fight, 
All hot with a merited ire; 
And some of them chanced to be kept 
over night, 
And mailed, the next day—in the 
fire! 
r 4 
Ah, blessed the letters that happily go 
On errands of kindliness bent! 
But much of my peace and my for- 
tune I owe 
To the letters I never have sent. 
—Christian Endeavor World. 





LAUGH A LITTLE. 


By Emma S. Seabury. 





Laugh a little if you can, 

Every one has loads of care, 
And so many thorns are pricking, 
And so many pins are sticking, 

All around us everywhere! 


Wear a face that’s like the sun, 
Let it shine where’er you are; 

Other weary hearts will lighten, 

Other weary ways will brighten 
Like the passing of a star. 


Laugh a little while you may, 

If you’d do mankind a good, 
Do not of your smiles be chary, 
Be a laughing missionary 

To your suffering brotherhood. 


Do not grumble, show your best; 
Sing, and woes will disappear; 
Do not with your troubles harry, 
Each has all that he can carry, 
Give him greeting, smile and cheer. 





A SUFFRAGE SONG. 





Tune; “Here’s to the Maiden.” 





Here’s to the baby of five or fifteen, 
Here’s to the widow of fifty, 
Here’s to the flaunting extravagant 
quean, 

And here’s to the 
thrifty— 
Please to take note, they are in 

the same boat: 
They have not a chance of record- 
ing a vote. 


hussy_ that’s 


Here’s to the lunatic, helpless and lost! 
Of wits—well, he simply has none, 
sir; 
Here’s tu the woman who lives by her 
brains, 
And is treated as though she were 
one, sir. 
Please to take note, they are in 
the same boat: 
They have not a chance of record- 
ing a vote. 


Here’s to the criminal, lodged in the 
jail, 
Voteless for what he has done, sir; 
Here’s to the man with a dozen of 
votes, 
If a woman, he would not have one, 
sir. 
Please to take note, they are in 
the same boat: 
They have not a chance of record- 
ing a vote. 


Here’s to the lot of them, murderer, 
thief, 
Forger and lunatic, too, sir— 
Infants, and those who get parish re- 
lief, 
And women, it’s perfectly true, sir— 
Please to take note, they are in 
the same boat: 
They have not a chance of record- 
ing a vote. 





WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Grace Wilson Cahoon, Butte, 
Montana, has been elected secretary 
of the Montana State Medical Asso- 
ciation. 





Dr. Kate Levy has been chosen one 
of the directors of the Chicago He- 
brew Institute. 





The German committee of arrange- 
ments for the International Tuber- 
culosis Congress to be held in Wash- 
ington, Sept. 21—Oct. 12, includes one 
woman, Dr. Lydia Rabinowitsch- 
Kempner, of Berlin. 





Dr. Ida Stevenson, Medical Mission- 
ary to Tintsen, China, has completed 
her postgraduate work in Chicago, and 
is visiting her sister in Iowa. She is 
to sail for China this month. 





Dr. Mary Isham of Cincinnati has 
been appointed house physician to 
the Ohio State Hospital for the In- 
sane at Columbus, O. 





There are 27 American women medi- 
cal students at the University of Ber- 
lin. 





Dr. Martha A. Richardson has been 
elected secretary of the Canton (Ills.) 
Physicians’ Club. 





Dr. Caroline A. Loomis has been 
appointed assistant physician to the 
State Lunatic Asylum, Austin, Tex. 





In the list of Officers of Sections, in 
the American Medical Association, 
appears the nameriof née: woman, Dr. 





Vida A. Latham, Chicago, who heads 
the executive committee of the Sec- 
tion of Stomatology. ° 





Dr. Laura H. Branson, Iowa City, 
Iowa, is chairman of Section of Ob- 
stetrics and Gynecology of the lowa 
Union Medical Society. 





WOMAN PHARMACIST. 





M.ss Norma L. Stoner, one of the 
brigtest and most practical woman 
pharmacists of this country, has lately 
bought a drug store at Prospect, O., 
30 miles from Columbus. Miss Stoner 
had her formal opening a short time 
ago. Her store was beautifully decor- 
ated with daisies; refreshments were 
served, and dainty souvenirs were 
given to those attending. Over 500 
people came and went during the af- 
ternoon and evening. Miss Stoner is 


) 28 years of age, and is the oldest 


daughter of Rev. J. A. Stoner and 
Rev. Sara Stoner, both Universalist 
ministers of Ohio. Miss Stoner is a 
graduate of the Cincinnati College of 
Pharmacy, holding two medals fron 
that institution. This young woman 
is to be congratulated on her rapid 
rise in her chosen profession. 





THE INTERNATIONAL RESOLU- 
TIONS. 





The following’ resolutions were 
adopted at the International Woman 
Suffrage Congress in Amsterdam: 


Resolved, That we hear with pride 
of the wise and beneficent use of the 
ballot by the women of New Zealand 
for the past fifteen years, and by the 
women of Australia for the last six 
years, whose noble record largely as- 
sists the cause of woman suffrage in 
all other nations. 

Finland and Norway. 

That we congratulate the women of 
Finland upon their full enfranchise- 
ment in 1906, and the election of nine- 
teen of their number to Parliament in 
1907: that we congratulate those of 
Norway upon having obtained in 1907 
the complete franchise for the major- 
ity of women, and we hope for the 
speedy success of their effort to re- 
move a tax-paying qualification now 
imposed on the minority of women 
which is not imposed.on men; that we 
congratulate the women of Denmark 
upon having received from their Par- 
liament. during the present year the 
mnunitipal suffrage on exactly the 
same terms as exercised by men, and 
we trust that they will so fully carry 
out the wish expressed by their king, 
“that this important reform = shall 
work for the good of the country,” as 
to bring very soon their full enfran- 
chisement, 

England’s Struggle. 

That we note with satisfaction the 
action of the British Parlament in 
recognizing the administrative ability 
of women and the government’s need 
of it, by making them eligible as 
mayors and county and borough coun- 
cillors; and we extend to the women 
of Great Britain our hearty sympathy 
in the splendid struggle they are now 
making for political liberty: we pledge 
our loyal support until their  well- 
earned victory shall be won, and we 
earnestly hope this day is near at 
hand, because the granting of woman 
suffrage in that great nation will im- 
measurably advance the cause 
throughout the world. 

The United States. 

That we congratulate the women of 
the United States that in four of their 
States women now have the complete 
franchise; that in over half of the 
forty-six States they possess some 
form of suffrage; and that there has 
been within a few years a remarkable 
increase of favorable public sentiment, 
as shown by the fact that last year 
500 associations of men organized for 
other purposes, including the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor with over a 
million members, the United Mine 
Workers, with half a million, and the 
Bricklayers and Masons, with half a 
million, officially declared for woman 
suffrage: also that many associations 
of women, numbering hundreds of 
thousands, have recently added en- 
franchisement to the objects for which 
they work. We congratulate the wo- 
men of Sweden on their heroic labors 
of the past year and the wonderful or- 
ganization they have effected, which 
cannot fail to obtain the franchise in 
the near future. We congratulate the 
women of Germany on the change in 
the Law on Assemblies which gave 
women equal rights with men. We 
hope that the women of Austria may 
soon see the same equality of rights 
established. We congratulate the wo- 
men in all the countries of Europe, 
with but few exceptions. on the rapid 
advance of the movement for suffrage 
due to their earnest and persistent ef- 
fort; and we call upon women every- 
where to meet this new occasion with 
a strong demand for justice and fair 
piay from their governments and from 
men as individuals. 

The Greatest Reform. 

That none of the liberal and pro- 
gressive movements of this new cen- 
tury promises so much for the de- 
velopment of the human race as this 
wide-spread tendency to remove the 
great wrong which woman for ages 
has suffered through having no vote in 
her own government or in matters of 
public welfare. The fact that during 
the past year this question has been 
brought before twenty-two National 
Parliaments and twenty-nine State 
Legislatures: discussed by the press of 
all the civilized world; endorsed by 
politieal parties in many countries, 
and widely debated from the platform, 
proves conclusively that it has evolved 
from an academic theory to a practi- 
cal, vital issue. With women gradu- 





ating from the universities by the 
thousands, entering the professions, 
crowding into the labor market, tak- 
ing active part in civic matters, it is 
inevitable that they must soon become 
a recognized factor in the government. 
Women will not much longer endure 
in patience and submission the disad- 
vantages, the disgrace, the deep in- 
justice of disfranchisement. 

That at this critical period in our 
movement women should make suf- 
frage paramount to all else, realizing 
that in obtaining this they will be- 
come at once a vastly greater force in 
every good work they undertake; that 
to this end they shouid strive for the 
fullest benefits of thorovgh organiza- 
tion, and should press forward with 
undivided forces and united action, re- 
garding any sacrifice as abundantly 
justified by the cause at stake. 

That the plain duty of women at the 
present hour is to secure support and 
co-operation from all the forces favor- 
able to woman suffrage, without ques- 
tion as to their political or religious 
affiliations; to avoid any entanglement 
with outside matters; to ask for the 


franchise on the same-terms as it is 


now, or as it may be exercised by 
men, leaving any required extension to 
be decided by men and women to- 
gether, when both have equal voice, 
vote and power. 

The foregoing resolutions were re- 
ported by the Committee on Resolu- 
tions, consisting of Mrs. Ida H. Har- 
per, Miss Margaret Ashton of Eng- 
land (James Bryce’s sister-in-law), and 
Henrietta C. van Loenen de Bordes of 
the Netnerlands, and were accepted by 
the convention. 

In addition, two more resolutions 
were adopted by Germany and Hun- 


gary: 

The Third Congress of the. Interna- 
tional Woman Suffrage Alliance enters 
its protest against the action of any 
government which classes the woman 
suffragists imprisoned for agitation for 
the vote as common law-breakers in- 
stead of as political offenders. 

The convention wishes to express its 
sympathy for the Russian women in 
their struggle demanding so much sac- 
rifice, and to convey to them the as- 
surance of its profound respect for the 
women who, under great trials, do not 
hesitate to stand for their rights. 





SUFFRAGETTES AT FREE TRADE 
CONGRESS. 





Winston Churchill, as president of 
the board of trade, was one of the 
speakers at the opening meeting of 
the International Free Trade Con- 
gress in London this week. 

When he began his speech the suf- 
fragettes began to ask their usual 
questions. With the first demonstra- 
tion, Mr. Churchill only smiled and 
endeavored to continue his speech 
without answering, but the persistence 
of the questioners forced him to 
silence until the women were ejected 
from the hall. 

Delegates were present from the 
United States, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland, Denmark, Italy and 
Great Britain. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





Anne Warner has gone abroad for 
six months. 

An international woman 
flag is to be designed. 

The woman suffrage movement loses 
a good friend in Bishop Potter. 

Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Gilman con- 
tributes a story to the current num- 
ber of Success. - 

Prof. Palmer’s “Life ot Alice Free- 
man Palmer’ has already reached its 
sixth edition. 

Lillian Whiting is now in London, 
completing a book on ‘Paris the Beau- 
tiful,”” to be published in the autumn. 

In New York State the wives of 
three letter-carriers are carrying the 
mail while the husbands are off on 
vacation. 

The Women's Trade Union League 
has arranged to hold a national con- 
vention simultaneously in New York, 
Chicago and Boston, to begin on Sept. 
ve 

Will Carleton’s magazine, “Every- 
where,” published in Brooklyn, N. Y., 
offers $40. in prizes for the best 
answers, in not more than 20 words 
each, to the questions, “Why should 
women vote?” and “Why should they 
not?” The answers must be sent in 
by Aug. 31, and each must be accom- 
panied by a subscription to the maga- 
zine, which is 50 cents a year. 

The oft-repeated assertion that wo- 
men, if granted the suffrage, ‘““wou!l 
vote exactly as their susbands_ die- 
tate,” was effectually disproved by the 
two delegates from Arizona to the Na- 
tional Prohibition Convention, Colonel 
and Mrs. Frank J. Sibley (Charlton 
Edholm), who voted for different can- 
didates each time the roll was called! 
—Union Signal. 

It is said that designers of women’s 
dresses in the large New York houses 
are much in demand and get from 
$2000 to $20,000 a year. The call for 
ready-made garments grows greater 
every year, while custom-made gar- 
ments have fallen 30 per cent. within 
a short time. Motives of economy and 
the excellence of the present ready- 
made costumes have brought about the 
change. 

The new child-labor law in New 


suffrage 


York, which puts the State on a level HUMOROUS. 
with Massachusetts in the matter of 
protecting children and women He: 


in mercantile 





“They say that people who 





certain cities, goes into effect Oct. 
1. The State Commissioner of Labor 
may appoint an inspector and ten 
deputies, at salaries from $1000 to 
$2000 a year. In his discretion he may 
appoint women—and there ought to be 
a large proportion of women for the 
duties involved.—Springfield Republi- 
can, 


Mrs. John R. McLean is to give a 
reception to the delegates to the In- 
ternational Congress on Tuberculosis, 
which is to be held in Washington in 
September. A _ public reception’ will 
also be given in the Corcoran Gallery. 
It will be one of the largest congresses 
of the kind ever held and the first 
international congress on the subject. 
Already 2,000 delegates have been reg- 
istered and about 720 foreign dele- 
gates. The General Federation of Wo- 
men’s Clubs wiil devote time to the 
subject this year. 


Miss Mary Tillinghast of New York | 


has been commissioned by Mrs. Rus- 
sell Sage to trace the Slocum-Sage 
genealogies. For this purpose she 
will spend several months abroad, and 
upon her return, it is said, she will 
write the family history of both Mr. 
and Mrs. Russell Sage, which will be 
printed for private distribution. As 
Miss Tillinghast is one of the best 
women artists in this country and one 
of the most prosperous, it is believed 
that her remuneration for her new 
work will be a handsome sum. 

Poor Mrs. Humphry Ward has been 
crammed with all sorts of false re- 
ports by the opponents of equal rights 
in this country, and has swallowed 
them confidingly. She asserts in the 
London Times that in America a great 
many women prominent in good works 
who formerly believed in woman suf- 
frage have come over to the anti-suf- 
fragists. Let our friends in England 
challenge her to name them. The 
process, as Jane Addams points out, 
has been conspicuously the other way. 


The seventeenth Universal Peace 
Congress, which has been in session in 
London, came to an end on Aug. 1. 
The final discussions related to educa- 
tion for the furtherance of peace, and 
private shipping in time of war. Res- 
olutions were adopted advocating an 
international governmental congress 
on education, with the object of in- 
forming teachers regarding the best 
methods of inculecating a love of peace 
in their students, and in favor of the 
exemption of private property from 
capture at sea. The next Congress 
will be held in Stockholm. 


Sydney, New South Wales, raises 
money for its hospitals in a curious 
way. Once a year, on a given day, 
3,000 women turn out and _= solicit 
money for them. There is always a 
liberal response, and young men often 
fill all their pockets with small coin, 
so as to be able to make a contribution 
for every girl who asks them. But a 
correspondent of the Sydney Stock and 
Farm Journal protests against this 
method of money-raising as undigni- 
fied, and also denounces the growing 
practice of sending relatives who are 
ill to the hospital. The first protest is 
perhaps justified; the second is ill ad- 
vised. Many years ago Florence 
Nightingale urged that cases of serious 
illness should not be treated at home. 
She said that, even in the richest 
families, she had known many lives 
lost for want of the skilled care and 
precautions with which the patient 
would have been surrounded in any 
good hospital. 





PLEASANT WORDS. 





A friend in Milwaukee writes, “My 
copies of the Woman’s Journal are 
worth more to me than a gold mine 
would ! 


A man in Newburgh, N. Y., sending 
for more copies of Aug. 1, writes: 
“Mrs. Ward is replied to so excel- 
lently by Mrs. Howe that I wish 
every thinking person who is at the 
same time not hopelessly blind to the 
true relativity of things (and people— 
God save the mark!) might see this 
reply reprinted in all the papers in the 
country.” 

Miss Jane Brownlee writes that the 
article in the Woman’s Journal about 
her system of ethical training for 
school children has brought her let- 
ters from all parts of this country, and 
also from Switzerland and Honolulu. 
She says: “I have heard from no 
other article as from yours. It shows 
that the readers of the Journal are 
thoughtful, and are interested in any- 
thing that seems helpful and uplift- 
ing. * * This morning I have a letter 
asking for a copy of the pamphlet 
from the editor of the Stock Journal, 
Sydney, New South Wales. He says 
he saw the article in the Woman’s 
Journal.” 


establishments in | 


merry soon grow to look alike.” 
She: “Then you must consider my 
refusal as final.”—‘llustrated Bits. 





Tommy: “Ma, may I play make- 
b’lieve that I’m entertainin’ another 
little boy?” 

Ma: “Certainly, dear.” 

Tommy: “All right; gimme some 
cake for him, then.’’—Philadelphia 
Press. 





She: “Darling, would you lay down 
your life for me?” 

He: “Gladly, dearest.” 

She: “Then suppose you start right 
in by breaking the news of our en- 
gagement to father.’ — Philadelphia 
Record. 





Guibollard looked at his watch with 
concern. “I can’t understand,” he said 
to his wife, “what has happened to my 
watch. I think it must want clean- 
ing.” “No, papa,” chimed in little 
Fanny, “I am quite sure it is clean, 
because baby and I have washed it in 
the basin.” 





An _ Assyriologist boasted to an 
Egyptologist that “the Assyrians un- 
derstood electric telegraphy, because 
we have found wire in Assyria.” “Oh,” 
said the other, “we have not found a 
scrap of wire in Egypt, therefore we 
know the Egyptians understood wire- 
less telegraphy.”—Home Herald. 





A man given to sleep-walking went 
to bed in his home, but awoke to find 
himself on the street in the grasp of a 
policeman. “Hold on,” he cried, “you 
mustn’t arrest me. I’m a somnambu- 
list.” The policeman replied, “I don’t 
care what your religion is—yer can’t 
walk the streets in yer nightshirt.”— 
Des Moines Register and Leader. 





Queen Alexandra attended a Man- 
sion House fete in London. One of 
the tiny flower girls, as the queen 
went by, put up her wee mouth for a 
kiss, which she received. ‘Molly!” 
gasped her astounded mother, after 
the distinguished visitor had passed 
on, “how could you?’ Molly gave 
a good reason. “I fought,” said she, “it 
ud be interestin’ to tell my grandchil- 
lern.” 





A Princeton student was told to de- 
fine the words transparent, translu- 
cent, and opaque. 

“IT cannot precisely define the 
terms, professor,’’ answered the stu- 
dent, “but I can indicate their mean- 
ing. The windows of this room were 
once transparent, they are now trans- 
lucent, and if not cleaned, they will 
soon be opaque.” 





When the boundary between North 
and South Carolina was determined, 
the final settlement left a certain 
house that had always stood in South 
Carolina about a rod over the line. 
The old woman thus suddenly made a 
resident of North Carolina said: 

“Now, I’m clear glad on ’t. It’s a 
good thing I’ve got into another State. 
I always heard South Carolina was a 
desperate unhealthy place to live in!’ 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 


FARM OR HOUSE WORK. Armenian of 26, 
speaking English, and his wife, who speaks it a 
little, want work, in a house or on a farm, or 
anywhere that they can.make.themselves use- 
ful. They have a baby 6 months old. Address 
John Girazian, 78 Stanlake St., Boston. 


WANTED 


A lady to take charge and care for 
two children, one and three years of 
age. Apply at Suite 20, “The Ludlow,” 
Trinity Terrace, Boston, between 10 a. 
m. and 8 p. m. : 


GLOUCESTER AND CAPE ANN 


Round trip  T5c. Central 

















North Wharf, Foot State st. Ble- 
vated stairs. Week days, 10 
A. M., 2 P. M; leave Glouces- 
Shore ier 2i5 Pp. M.’ Sundays leave 
Boston 10.15 A. M.; leave 
Route Gloucester 3.15 P. M. Music. 





E. 8S. MERCHANT, Mgr. 
B. & G. 8 ™. Co. 





THE MISSES ALLEN 
SCHOOL FOR CIRLS 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 





Telephone 131-1 Newton West. 





Se aa ae at i te tt i tt i Oe te ee iid 


Miss M. 


F... Fisk 


THE RED GLOVE SHOP 
322 BOYLSTON STREET 
Opposite Arlington St. 


Is a most attractive place 


for Ladies’ Waists, Gloves, 


Neckwear, Veils and Belts. 
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